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PREFACE 


Since the beginning of its activities in the fall of 1942, the Univer- 
sities Committee on Post-War International Problems has issued 
and distributed in quantities varying from three to eight thousand 
fifteen analytical reports on problems of the peace settlement and 
the postwar years, in fulfilment of its aim of encouraging informed 
discussion of these vital questions. 

To give wider currency to this valuable material, the Carnegie 
Endowment plans to publish in International Conciliation from time 
to time summaries of the replies received to the questions raised 
in these analyses. Summaries of the reports on the first five 
analyses issued are given in this pamphlet. 

474 Dr. Ralph Barton Perry of Harvard University, Chairman of 
the Universities Committee on Post-War International Problems, 
explains the origin, purpose, and procedure of the Committee in 
the Introduction which follows immediately. 
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" UNIVERSITIES COMMITTEE 
ON POST-WAR INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 
INTRODUCTION 


PURPOSE 


The Universities Committee on Post-War International Problems 
was organized in the summer of 1942 and began its activities in 
the following autumn. Its purpose may be summarized as follows: 

1. To recognize, and to develop interest in, the grave interna- 
tional problems with which this nation and all nations will be 
faced in the postwar period, and which must be examined now if 
they are to receive a timely and intelligent solution. . 

2. To provide a form of organized activity by which members 
of the faculties of American institutions of higher education can 
discuss the major international problems, and by which their rea- 
soned opinions, and agreements and disagreements, can be brought 
to the attention of the public and of the responsible government 
officials. 

ORGANIZATION 


The organization consists of a Central Committee, which de- 
cides all matters of policy, and which meets at intervals of sev- 
eral months; a Board of Sponsors who as leaders of higher educa- 
tion have endorsed the plan; an Executive Committee which 
meets biweekly in Boston, and administers the activities of the 
organization in the intervals between meetings of the Central 
Committee; and Cooperating Groups organized in each of the 
affliated institutions. Approximately one hundred Cooperating 
Groups have been organized, some of which have been continu- 
ously active, and others only intermittently. New groups are added 
from time to time. 

The Committee’s permanent headquarters are at the World 
Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. The work of 
the Committee is carried on in close cooperation with the World 
Peace Foundation, and has been supported by grants of funds 
from the World Peace Foundation, the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and the New York Foundation. 
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PROCEDURE 


The Central Committee, through the Executive Committee, 
prepares at monthly intervals a Problem Analysis, in which a prob. 
lem is presented systematically, together with the more important 
proposed solutions, the arguments for and against them, and 4 
bibliography. These Problem Analyses are printed in an edition 
of from three to eight thousand, and are distributed to all mem 
bers of Cooperating Groups, to a considerable and growing num- 
ber of outside subscribers, to interested and influential persons in 
the Government or in the press, and to other organizations which 
are working in the field of international relations. They may be 
obtained by applying to the Executive Secretary at 40 Mt. Ver- 
non Street, Boston. Fifteen such Problem Analyses have thus far 
been issued, and five or more are in prospect. 

The Problem Analyses form the basis of study and discussion 
by the Cooperating Groups, which send reports to the Executive 
Committee, expressing the views of the Group, whether indi- 
vidual or collective, together with the arguments which have been 
advanced. These reports are then analyzed by the Executive Com 


mittee, and Summaries such as these included in the present publi- ; 


cation, are sent to the Groups, as well as to the press, to Govern 
ment agencies and personnel, and to other interested persons. 

The Cooperating Groups do not officially represent the insti- 
tutions to which they belong, nor can they be said to represent 
prevailing Faculty opinion -in these institutions. Their number 
would not warrant any statistical conclusions as to faculty opin- 
ion in the country as a whole. Nor are the Groups composed 
wholly, or even predominantly, of experts in the field of inter- 
national relations. It is believed, however, that the Reports and 
the Summaries here published not only throw light on the prob- 
lems themselves, but have an added significance as expressing the 
reasoned views of a considerable and widely distributed number 
of responsible, thoughtful, and well-informed citizens on issues of 
paramount importance to the American public. 


RatpH Barton Perry 
Cambridge, Mass., May 1, 1944. 
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SUMMARIES OF REPORTS OF COOPERATING GROUPS 






































Ittee, ProsL—EM I—SHouLD THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE UNITED 
prob Nations AT Tuts Time ForMULATE AND ANNOUNCE 
rtant a “CoMMON STRATEGY FOR Peace”? ? 

nd 4 


The question concerns the time at which the main provisions 


_ of the peace-settlement and postwar organization should be agreed 
tum | "po" and promulgated by the Governments of the United Na- 
is inf OMS whether in the immediate future, before the end of hostil- 
hich | ites: OF at a conference after the war. . | 

i Members of the forty-four Cooperating Groups which dis- 
Ver. cussed this question and reported their conclusions are in very 
| far | substantial agreement that the official pronouncements thus far 


| made by leaders of the United Nations, such as the Atlantic Char- 
| ter, should be supplemented by more specific announcements of 
+ mutually agreed upon policies for the settlement of outstanding 


s Sepeenereace anaes 


sion 


dh : postwar problems. They regard the Atlantic Charter as excellent | 
ai © far as it goes, but they hold that it and other pronouncements to 
al date leave unanswered many crucial questions which should be { 
bli- \ answered as soon as possible. They favor increased consultation, 
al through an international commission, a United Nations Council, ‘ 
“| or other means, with a view to reaching agreement now on major 

sti | Matters of postwar policy. 

ent |, Lhe groups urge that the development of plans for the peace 

e should be a continuing process and that we should not even at- 

‘y. ) tempt to reach final agreement on all points at this time. 

a Much clearly depends on the actual conditions that will obtain at 


} the conclusion of the war. Since they cannot be known now, they 


a cannot be planned for in detail. Nevertheless, it is possible now to 
be formulate general policies in accordance with which the specific 
el conditions which are encountered in the postwar years can be 
ep 7 met. To wait until we are actually confronted by these conditions 
of | would be to be caught planless when systematic, well-integrated 








1 The Analysis which furnished the basis for the reports summarized here 
was issued in December, 1942. The replies of the Cooperating Groups were 
LY received during the first half of 1943, most of them in February or March. 
+ Some of the questions which then seemed urgent have since received official 
consideration at Moscow, Cairo, and Teheran. 
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action is especially needed. Our postwar actions should be based 
on a carefully considered and deliberately adopted plan, not on 
improvisation. 

It is admitted that there may well be some issues of postwar 
policy on which, out of regard for our allies and their interests, 
we should postpone decision for a time. For example, it seems im- 
probable that an acceptable peace-promoting settlement of Polish 
boundaries can be achieved until there exists a Polish government 
which is clearly representative of Polish public opinion. 

In general, however, it is agreed, there are many matters of 


policy concerning postwar problems which can be settled now | 


and which ought to be settled now. A number of reasons are ad- 
vanced in support of this conclusion: 

1. United Nations’ morale would benefit greatly from an auv- 
thoritative statement of our peace aims. We know now that we 
fight because we are attacked and because our way of life is en- 


dangered. That this is recognized as not sufficient for high morale | 


is indicated by the vague assurances from high quarters that we 
fight for a better world. But we would work and fight harder if 
certain worth-while ends we believe in were accepted specifically 


as our goals. As it is, we are forced to wonder sometimes if our | 


leaders plan many advances beyond the status quo ante. Are we 
fighting fascism or merely German and Japanese militarism? Do 
we intend to perpetuate imperialism or do we envisage a gradual 
transition to independence for present colonies and dependent 
areas? Do we plan a vigorous and effective international organiza- 
tion for future security from aggression or are we going to try to 
get along on national power politics? The right answers to such 
questions, if unequivocally affirmed, would vitalize our war effort. 

2. Though a clear-cut statement of our plans for defeated enemy 
countries, even though relatively mild, probably would not cause 
an early collapse of a militarily undefeated Axis, it might well, 
after serious military reverses, serve to increase enemy willing- 
ness to surrender and help to avoid a desperate and catastrophic 
“Jast ditch” stand, which fear of a vindictive peace might easily 
lead our enemies to undertake. Even relatively harsh specific 
terms, some Groups urge, would probably cause less des- 
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ration than the unreasoning fear engendered by the unknown. 

3. Cooperation among the United Nations now in planning the 

ce will help to develop organs of collaboration which could 
form the basis for a more extensive international organization in 
the postwar years. If we cannot collaborate now under the ur- 
gency of war, how, ask a number of Groups, can we expect to 
do so in the calmer days of peace? 

Among the relatively few Groups whose members are inclined 
to be satisfied with present statements on postwar plans, the rea- 
son most often advanced for their position is the fear that further 
discussion of peace aims might cause dissension among the Allies 
and consequently imperil their joint war effort. Most of the 
Groups, however, hold that such disagreements as may arise are 
much less apt to be fatal while the United Nations are united by 
their preponderant joint interest in winning the war than they 
will be later after victory is achieved. As one Group put it, “just 
because the discussion of such aims will raise delicate and contro- 
versial questions, it is better to discuss them now, when we have 
a strong common aim, for under these circumstances we are much 
more likely to reach some common agreement involving mutual 
compromise and adjustment of divergent views.” 

Among the vast majority of Groups who agree on the desir- 
ability of promulgating now a common strategy for peace, there 
is also widespread agreement as to the specific steps to be taken 
and the areas in which immediate planning is most important. 
They unite most completely in favoring the setting up of arrange- 
ments immediately for continuing consultation among the United 
Nations. Thus, for example, one Group urges that the Allies 
should be “‘in continuous consultation with regard to the whole 
range of postwar problems, including particularly the forms of an 
enduring international political organization.” 

This interest in planning now for postwar collective security is 
widespread. Another Group, almost across the country from the 
one first quoted, favors concentration now “on the principles and 
details of a plan for an international organization.” Another Group 
writes that the first service of the consultative commission should 
be “to give political, economic, and social reality to what is now 
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too exclusively a military alliance. It would constitute a nucleys 
out of which might grow by natural increment a postwar world 
organization.” 


Other policies, which the Groups would like to see developed } 


now, concern—in order of interest—the treatment of enemy 
countries, international arrangements for obtaining and s 
improved economic conditions for all people, the future of col 
onies and dependent areas, self-government and civil rights in o¢- 
cupied and enemy countries, the treatment of minorities, and the 
clarification of present commitments on international matters. A 
number of Groups stress the importance of making it clear that 
the principles of national sovereignty and self-determination should 
only be accepted subject to the requirements of international co- 
operation in the interests of the world community. There is con- 
siderable support for the view that guarantees of self-determina- 
tion should be limited to cultural autonomy. Some Groups express 
a special interest in plans for relief and rehabilitation; others in an 
international education program. 

One topic which most of the Groups commenting upon it are 
inclined to believe should be left relatively untouched because of 
its explosive possibilities is the problem of postwar boundaries, 
At least, it is urged, no final settlement of this problem should be 
undertaken at this time. Perhaps it might be desirable to appoint 
an international boundary commission to make preliminary explo- 
rations of the many factors involved in reaching a just setclement. 

The replies received indicate unanimity of opinion on the im- 
portance of extensive agreement as soon as possible among the 
United Nations, and especially among Great Britain, the United 
States, Soviet Russia, and China on their common objectives for 
the peace and the postwar years. Disagreements among the 
Groups center primarily on matters of timing and procedure. 
Some would be content with continuous consultation among the 
United Nations or at least the more important of them, while 
others urge that after establishment of adequate machinery for 
consultation clarifying and supplementary statements of agreed- 
upon postwar plans should shortly emerge. 
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Prostem II—By Wuat MetrnHop AND THROUGH Wuat 
SraGes SHOULD THE FINAL Peace SETTLEMENT 
Be Reacuep? ! 


To this question the Groups are almost completely agreed in re- 
plying that no “final” settlement in the traditional sense should be 
attempted. Peace-making in the style of Vienna and Versailles is 
viewed as obsolete. What is required is a continuing and progres- 
sive attack on postwar problems. As they picture it this will be- 
gin before the war is over (see Problem 1) and will continue in- 
definitely. At some stage—relatively early—peace will be legally 
restored, but many problems will still be on the agenda for settle- 
ment. Unfinished tasks will be turned over to an international 
organization which will proceed with the solution of these prob- 
lems and with others as they arise. It will provide a continuing 
means for peaceful change in response to changing problems; the 
transition in its functions from peacemaking to peace preserva- 
tion will be a gradual one. There are variations in the detailed 
positions of the Groups on this matter, but there is almost unan- 
imous agreement in favor of scrapping traditional conceptions of 
peacemaking and substituting for the conventional definitive peace 
treaty, continuing machinery for the liquidation of war and war- 
promoting problems. 

It seems clear to nearly all the Groups that planning for the 
postarmistice period should already be well under way. They 
are convinced of the importance of agreement now among the 
United Nations—or at least the major ones among them—on the 
policy to be followed when the fighting ceases. Among the many 
problems which will then be clamoring for a solution are the tem- 
porary policing of Axis and Axis-occupied countries, the provi- 
sion of immediate relief for starving and destitute populations, the 
provision of medical supplies and aid, the stabilization of curren- 
cies and the establishment of other anti-inflation controls, the 
repatriation of prisoners of war and members of labor battalions, 
the demobilizations and transfer to peace-time occupations of the 

1 The Analysis which furnished the basis for the reports summarized here 


was issued in January, 1943. The replies from the Groups were received, for 
the most part, during March, April, and May of that year. 
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Axis military forces, the reorganization and rehabilitation of 
agrarian and industrial production, the provisional settlement of 
boundaries, the reestablishment of educational institutions and the 
organization of responsible anti-Fascist civil governments. 

It would be tragic, if such pressing and important problems as 
these were left to the improvisations of the occupying armies. The 
(major) United Nations should agree upon the principal matters 
of policy involved long before the armistice and should organize 
technically competent commissions to develop detailed plans for 
the implimentation of these policies. 

Immediately following the armistice, these plans will be put 
into operation. It is expected that after the most urgent problems 
of relief, repatriation, and demobilization are solved, opportunity 
will be given the peoples of the present Axis and Axis-occupied 
areas to set up a government of their own choosing. The United 
Nations seem to be prepared to countenance any non-Fascist gov- 
ernment which is really representative of the popular will. 

With the establishment of such governments further problems 
can be solved, and relatively shortly, it is hoped, peace can be 
formally restored. Other problems, however, will remain un 
solved and will be entrusted for their ultimate resolution to spe- 
cial commissions under the central control, it is hoped, of an in- 
ternational organization. Finally, it is urged, permanent agencies 
of the international organization should be established to deal 
with further sources of international conflict as they arise. This is 
the general pattern which the Group reports present. It is modified 
by many variations of detail. 

For example, the Group reports indicate considerable varia- 


| 
tion in the use of the terms “‘negotiated peace’ and “‘dictated 
g P 


peace.”” On the face of it they vote two to one for the former, but | 
actually nearly all oppose a strictly dictated peace. At least half | 
of those who vote for a “dictated peace” seem to mean by that 


term one in which the victors have the final say as to terms but 
in which the defeated powers are represented at the parleys at | 
which the terms are fixed. This, of course, is what most of those ; 
who favor a negotiated peace mean by that term. It turns out, 
therefore, that, although the Groups favor armistice terms which 
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are laid down by the victors without consultation, they are almost 
completely agreed that peace terms should be formulated in con- 
sultation with representatives of the conquered countries. All 
Groups. rule out a “dictated peace’’ in the sense of harsh and 
brutal terms imposed- without regard for the welfare of the de- 
feated people. 

The question proposed in the Analysis, “Should there be a 
‘transitional period’ of some length before any final settlement is 
reached?” is answered overwhelmingly in the affirmative but 
with the qualification noted above that a “final settlement’’ in the 
traditional sense is not desired at all. Thus the whole spirit back 
of this answer is quite the opposite of that which underlay Her- 
bert Hoover’s suggestion of a long “cooling-off” period. The 
Groups are not agreed as to the length of the transitional period, 
about half thinking of it in terms of two years or less, the other 
half in terms of a longer period of from four to ten years. In the 
light of their general position, it seems fair to describe the gen- 
eral consensus of opinion as follows: 

There will be a long period of progressive solution of the prob- 
lems which will confront the United Nations after.the armistice. 
The most pressing of these should be solved promptly and peace 
legally restored within a relatively short time. The solution of 
many other problems will take longer and will continue into the 
years of peace under the direction of the international organiza- 
tion. During this period special problems may well be referred to 
special agencies for study and report, but final decision should be 
left to the unifying control of the principal policy-making body of 
the international organization. 

The Groups hope to realize in some such way as this many of 
the advantages of both a short and a long transitional period. One 
advantage of a short period is that it would relieve more quickly 
the unrest and uncertainty as to the future that otherwise would 
tend to delay rehabilitation and make it more difficult. The quick 
settlement of the most pressing problems, as urged by the Groups, 
would reduce this uncertainty to a minimum, and the transfer of 
the more complex problems which require more time for their 
solution to agencies acting on behalf of a central international or- 
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ganization would make the feeling of uncertainty that remains 
less intense and destructive. 

The early agreement by the United Nations on their policy for 
the postarmistice period, and the implementation of that policy 
would require the setting up of various international commissions 
or agencies to perform designated functions. The central control 
needed for these agencies would require the establishment of 
something approximating an International Council. These bodies 
functioning effectively would form a nucleus out of which a full 
fledged international organization could emerge whenever the time 
proved right. It would not be necessary to wait until full order 
and political and economic rehabilitation have been achieved 
throughout the world to try to establish a global organization. A 
long delay would entail the considerable risk that by then the en- 
thusiasm for such an organization would have waned and postwar 
apathy would lead war-weary people to prefer sliding back to 
prewar indifference rather than striving vigorously for the maxi- 
mum possible achievement of effective international cooperation. 
The plan envisaged by the Groups would lead, they believe, to 
the early establishment of a global organization and thus would 
avoid this danger. 

On the other hand, this progressive development of the peace 
that the Groups propose would make it unnecessary to decide 
hastily problems that really require long and careful study, and it 
would provide the machinery for the peaceful redress of such 
mistakes as are made in the hectic first postarmistice days. 


Prostem IIJ—TreatTMent oF DereateD ENEMY 
Countries: Germany! 


Practically all the statements made on this problem agree in 
stressing the following desiderata: 

1. Our postwar policy toward Germany should be based on 
solid agreement among the United Nations, in particular Great 
Britain, Russia, and the United States. 





1 An analysis of this subject was issued by the Universities Committee im 
March, 1943. Replies were received from 46 Cooperating Groups, mostly 
during the early summer. On July 17 and 18 a Regional Conference of Rep- 
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2. United Nations policy should be determined in the light of 
the overall needs and interests of Europe and the world. In fixing 
this policy, account should be taken of the following objectives: 

a. Security against the possibility of future German aggression. 
It is assumed that there will be established at the conclusion of the 
war an international organization which will include among its 
purposes the guarantee of security against aggression and the de- 
velopment of fruitful cooperative economic relations among States. 
It is agreed that the security problem after the war must be ap- 
proached primarily in terms of such an international organiza- 
tion, because only temporary reliance can be placed on special 
measures directed against Germany and the other Axis powers. 

b. Justice to the victims of German aggression, including, (i) 
restitution of specific property acquired by Germany by improper 
means in occupied countries, (ii) reparations, in goods, money, or 
services, for damage done to persons and property, (iii) removal 
from German control of territories acquired by Germany through 
force or threat of force, (iv) punishment of Germans responsible 
for the war and for illegal or inhumane acts committed against 
civilian populations or members of military forces of the United 
Nations. 

c. Following the relief and rehabilitation of distressed peoples 
and areas the economic and political reconstruction of Europe along 
lines which will give reasonable assurance of future peace and 
prosperity. It is agreed without dissent that the use of German 
physical and industrial resources is essential to the economic re- 
covery of Europe. 
resentatives of 23 Cooperating Groups in the New England and North At- 
lantic area was held at Yale University to discuss the same topic. The dele- 
gates there gave special attention to the problem of the reorientation of Ger- 
many in the postwar years (see section 9, below). This summary synthesizes 
the reports of the Groups and the Area of Agreement reached at the Yale 
Conference. They coalesce to a remarkable degree. Attention was concen- 
trated on the major problems involved in the long-range treatment of Ger- 
many. Questions concerning the period of military occupation, methods of 
relief, form of provisional government, stages in the transfer of authority 
from Allied to German control were not considered. Their answer depends 


to a considerable extent on the military, political, and social situation in Ger- 
many immediately after the cessation of hostilities. 
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d. The ultimate incorporation of Germany on equal terms into the 
community of nations. No desire appears either to exterminate the 
German people or to keep them forever in a dependent position, 
The only alternative is their reorientation and their gradual ag- 
sumption of an equal, responsible, and cooperative role among the 
peace-seeking nations of the world. After they have attained this 
maturity, their full participation in the international organization 
which it is assumed will be created is regarded as eminently de- 
sirable. 

It is generally agreed that none of the above-mentioned purposes 
can be wholly sacrificed or ignored if an equitable and lasting 
peace is to be achieved. There is general recognition, too, that 
there may be some measure of incompatibility between the pol- 
icies appropriate or necessary to the attainment of these different 
purposes. The framing of a consistent and workable program 
therefore involves the subordination to some extent of certain of 
these purposes to others which are regarded as more important 
either immediately or in the long run. For example, while all agree 
that the policy of the United Nations should be directed to meet- 
ing in considerable measure the just claims of the victims of Ger- 
man aggression, it is also agreed that the long-range requirements 
of ultimate security and prosperity for all the peoples of Europe 
are the considerations which should be most influential in deter- 
mining the United Nations program for the postwar treatment of 
Germany. 

In the light of these general principles the Groups and those 
participating in the Yale conference agree in large measure if 
their replies to the more specific questions. 


I. BOUNDARIES 


In the settlement of German Boundaries after the war, what should 
be the controlling principles? 

There is general recognition that no solution of boundary ques 
tions is possible without some system of collective security which 
will provide effective guarantees that boundaries established by 
the United Nations or subsequently modified by plebiscite of 
peaceful negotiation will be respected. Such an organization 
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should prevent any attempts to make further boundary changes 
by force, but should guard carefully the possibility of peaceful 
changes to be made through established methods of international 
conference and agreement. 

Fairly general agreement exists, with varying degrees of em- 

asis, on the following broad principles: (a) Boundaries prior to 
1935 should be accepted as the point of departure in attempting to 
reach an equitable settlement, and in general, boundaries should 
be restored to their pre-1935” status unless there is an overbalanc- 
ing reason to the contrary. (b) The acquisition of territories by 
Germany through force or threat of force should be regarded as 
illegal. German control of such territories should be terminated; 
subsequently, if it should be found desirable, through plebiscites 
or other means, to allow certain of such territories to return to 
Germany, it should be made clear that in such a readjustment of 
boundaries the rights and interests of all the peoples in question 
have been taken into account. (c) The principle of self-determina- 
tion should be recognized as one, though not the only, principle 
governing the disposition of disputed areas throughout Europe. 
(d) Wherever possible, ethnic and cultural entities should be pre- 
served. (e) The principle of “federation” should be encouraged as 
a means of integrating common economic and political interests 
and as means of gradually diminishing the importance of bound- 
aries. (f) All nations, including Germany, should be guaranteed 
access to the sea and other trade facilities necessary to their eco- 
nomic prosperity and security. Such access need not involve pos- 
session of land adjacent to the sea or of a corridor of land extend- 
ing to the sea. Vital commerical needs could be satisfied by inter- 
national guarantees of the use of free ports and of transit facilities. 

Thus, while there is an overwhelming agreement that, so far 
as is practicable, peoples should be allowed to decide for them- 
selves under what sovereignty they are to live, there is also an 
almost equally widespread recognition that this right is not abso- 
lute, and that consideration should be given to the political and 
economic interests of the whole area affected by the exercise of 





2 This leaves unaffected the Saar transfer authorized on the basis of an in- 
ternationally supervised plebiscite in 1935. 
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such a right. It is recognized that no single formula supplies the 
answer to all boundary questions. International machinery jg 
called for to provide peaceful means for further boundary adjust. 
ments as the need for them. becomes evident. Furthermore, it is 
widely believed that with the establishment of an adequate inter- 
national mechanism for the adjustment of disputes among nations 
and the creation of durable systems of collective security and 
economic collaboration, there will result a gradual diminution in 
the importance attached to political boundaries. Ultimately, it is 
hoped, boundaries will come to be regarded primarily as symbols 
of cultural or ethnic unity and as means for defining administra- 
tive units. Satisfactory economic arrangements especially will do 
much to reduce the significance of boundaries. 


I. POLAND 


A large majority of those who discussed the details of the set- 
tlement of German boundaries favor provision for a “corridor” by 
means of which Poland will be assured access to the Baltic Sea. 
There is, however, no common agreement as to the most desir- 
able place for such a “corridor” or as to the port of entry for 
Poland. Danzig, Gdynia, and Memel are all suggested as possi- 
bilities for the port of entry. Some favor the establishment of a 
corridor under international supervision and control. A few sug- 
gest that international guarantee of Polish transit rights and free 
use of some Baltic port would be sufficient without the reestab- 
lishment of a corridor under Polish or international control. All, 
however, agree that it will be necessary to provide some means 
of guaranteeing Polish access to the sea. 

A large majority are opposed to the ceding of East Prussia to 
Poland.* This view is based primarily on the ground that such 
action would in all probability lead to the emergence of irredentist 
movements which would ultimately jeopardize the peace and 
security of Central Europe. 

There is considerable difference of opinion as to the desirability 


8 This conclusion was reached on the basis of discussion which occurred 
before the proposal to give East Prussia to Poland received prominence as 4 
result of the Soviet Union’s position and Prime Minister Churchill’s support. 
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of large-scale transfers of populations as a means of removing 
minority problems on the Polish-German frontiers. Some of those 
who advocate the ceding of East Prussia to the Poles hold that 
minority problems could be avoided by the transfer of the German 

ulation of East Prussia to other parts of Germany. Others 
hold that in addition to the injustice which would result in many 
instances, the removal of whole peoples from areas in which they 
have long lived would create new sources of tension and conflict. 
Apart from the question of East Prussia there is a considerable 
consensus of opinion in support of minor transfers of population 
along the old German-Polish frontier as a means of removing 
sources of friction between Germany and Poland. 


2. AUSTRIA‘ 

A large majority of those who discussed the question of Austria 
agree that the Austrian people should be allowed to decide for 
themselves whether or not Austria is to be reconstituted as an in- 
dependent nation. The minority are divided between those who 
would insist upon the restoration of Austrian independence pri- 
marily on the ground that Germany should not be permitted any 
benefit from her former aggressions, and whose who argue, 
mainly on economic grounds, that Austria should remain an in- 
tegral part of Germany. Some who oppose Anschluss hope that 
the economic problems which might thereby result can be miti- 
gated through the creation of an economic federation of Danubian 
States. It is also suggested that the economic problems created by 
a restoration of Austrian independence could be solved by guar- 
anteeing to Austria, as to Poland, transit rights through other 
countries and free access to raw materials and markets. 

3. CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

An overwhelming majority favor the reconstitution of Czecho- 
slovakia as an independent nation. The principal division of opin- 
ion arises with respect to the disposition of the Sudetenland. Most 
Groups favor restoring it immediately and directly to Czechoslo- 
vakia. A considerable number favor holding plebiscites in this 


4 The Moscow Declaration on Austria came on October 30, 1943, too late 
to influence these conclusions. 
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area to assist in determining its ultimate disposition. A few favor 
the retention of the Sudetenland by Germany provided that ade. 
quate minority guarantees are given to the Czech people resident 
in the area, and adequate security against further aggression ig 
provided for Czechoslovakia. Of those who oppose any German 
control of this area, a majority favor the repatriation of Sudeten 
Germans. 


4. ALSACE AND LORRAINE 


An overwhelming majority favor the return of Alsace and Lor 
raine to France. There is, indeed, nearly universal agreement that 
Lorraine should be restored to France. Some, however, are of the 
opinion that in the case of Alsace a plebiscite should be taken to 
decide whether it should go to France or Germany. 


5. SAAR 

There is general agreement that the Saar district should remain 
within Germany. 

2. PUNISHMENT 

Should punishment be imposed either upon the German people or 
upon individual Germans for crimes committed against other nations 
or their citizens, or members of minority groups in Germany? If so, 
for what classes of crimes, by what tribunals, and under what laws? 

A large majority of the Groups and members of the Conference 
favor the punishment of “war criminals,” specifically those re- 
sponsible for the acts of aggression which led directly to the war 
and those who have committed illegal or inhumane acts against 
civilian populations in occupied countries or against the military 
forces of the victor nations. A considerable number also hold that 
Germans responsible for inhumane acts against Jews or other 
minority groups within Germany itself should be punished. 

There is practically unanimous agreement that the demands for 
justice by victims of German aggression should be recognized. 
Some divergence of opinion appears, however, as to the “account- 


ability”’ of the German people as a whole. The predominant view ‘ 
opposes deliberate steps to punish the German people. Some re { 


pudiate the conception of “collective accountability,” holding 
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that the German people as a whole cannot justly be held respon- 
sible for acts of violence committed in their name, and that pun- 
jshment should be limited strictly to those particular individuals 
found guilty of responsibility for the aggressive action of the Nazi 
government, or of specific inhumane or illegal acts committed 
against civilians and members of the armed forces of the United 
Nations. Others, while not denying that in principle responsibil- 
ity and punishment should be limited to individuals, feel (i) that 
through their acquiescence in or support of the Nazi regime, the 
greater part of the German people must share at least indirectly, 
in responsibility for the conduct of the German Government, and 
(ii) that there is no practicable way, in any case, of limiting re- 
sponsibility in such a way as to make certain that all “good” Ger- 
mans will escape injustice or hardship. The burden of reparations, 
for example, will fall upon the German people as a whole, even 
though this may entail some injustice to certain individuals. 

Others are inclined to hold the German people as a whole partly 
responsible, and to judge them deserving of punishment “in some 
measure.” Those who take this view are inclined to agree, how- 
ever, that decisive military defeat combined with such measures 
as reparations and restitution of property will provide adequate 
punishment of the masses of the German people. 

A few express their “indifference,” as one writer puts it, to 
the whole question of punishment. In their view, punishment is 
wholly incidental to the main purposes of security and recon- 
struction. 

Of those favoring punishment of German “war criminals” a 
large majority advocate the establishment of international tri- 
bunals for the trial of the accused. Most of those who favor pun- 
ishment desire that the trial courts should be of a nonmilitary na- 
ture and that they should be under the jurisdiction of the interna- 
tional organization. Some advocate the trial of “war criminals” 
by courts established under the authority of the forces of military 
occupation. A few feel that the punishment of individuals should 
be left to the German people or their constituted government. 

Many Groups and individuals caution against carrying on trials 
or imposing punishment in such a way as to alienate the rest of 
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the German people. They urge the importance of giving adequate 
publicity to the trials, to the impartial and international composi- 
tion of the tribunals, and to the principles upon which judgment is 
reached and punishment is based. This, it is hoped, would make 
clear to the Germans the justness of such punishment and the in- 
evitable accountability to the world of those who violate recog- 
nized principles of international law and decency. 


3. RESTITUTION AND REPARATIONS 


Should Germany be required to make restitution of or repayment 
for property unlawfully acquired or destroyed during the war? 

The overwhelming majority of the Groups and of the con- 
ferees favor restitution of property seized or otherwise acquired 
by Germany by illegitimate means in occupied countries. A con- 
siderable number also specifically advocate restitution of prop- 
erty, wherever practicable, to Jews and other German refugees 
from whom it has been confiscated. In such a program of restitu- 
tion, account should be taken of the indirect pressures and threats 
by which many individuals were compelled to relinquish their 
property to the Nazis. No recognition, it is urged, should be given 
to titles to property acquired through duress, even when the pro- 
cedure is given an air of legality by the observation of legal for- 
malities. There is a minority, however, who feel that demands for 
restitution, like those for reparations, should be limited by condi- 
tions necessary to German economic recovery and to the relief 
and rehabilitation of Europe. 

There is a sharp division of opinion as to the desirability and 
practicability of reparations. A considerable majority agree that, 
on grounds of justice to the victims of German aggression, repa- 
rations should, in principle, be required of Germany. Of these, 
however, there are some who feel that, in the light of previous 
experience and in view of other overriding considerations, such as 
the need for the rapid economic recovery of Europe, including 
Germany, and the necessity of preventing the continuation of a 
hostile and embittered Germany, reparations should either be 
eliminated entirely or else limited to a bare minimum. Some go 
farther and regard reparations as neither practicable nor desirable. 
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Among the majority favoring reparations there is none who ad- 
yocates that they should be based upon punitive or vindictive con- 
siderations. Rather, it is felt that they should be based primarily 
upon the needs of the victims of German aggression for German 

s and services in accomplishing the tasks of relief and reha- 
biliration within a reasonable period of time. There is, however, 
common agreement that it is unlikely that Germany will be able 
to meet the full demands which the United Nations would be jus- 
tified in making. Further, it is widely agreed that reparations 
should be limited by the following considerations: (a) the depend- 
ence of Europe upon the economic rehabilitation and recovery of 
Germany itself; (b) the probability that large-scale or long-term 
reparations would have an adverse effect upon the psychology of 
the Germans, thereby potentially imperiling the peace and se- 
curity of Europe in the long run; (c) the importance of prevent- 
ing injustice or undue hardship to the many Germans who were 
opposed to nazism and who took no active part in the establish- 
ment of the aggressive foreign policy which led to the war; (d) 
the probable unwillingness of the victorious powers, in most 
cases, to receive reparations in terms of goods and services; and 
(e) the probable unwillingness of the victors to remove those 
economic barriers which make it impossible for Germany to 
achieve rapidly the degree of economic prosperity that would be 
necessary for her to meet heavy reparations obligations if imposed 
upon her. 

These general conclusions concerning reparations require modi- 
fication as regards payments to the Soviet Union. Russia seems 
quite willing to absorb large quantities of German goods, espe- 
cially production goods, and of German labor. There would, there- 
fore, be no Soviet objection to receiving reparations in the form 
of goods and services or to the revival of German economy to an 
extent that would make heavy payments of these kinds possible. 
If the Soviet Union can make arrangements to collect reparations 
without either crippling German economy undesirably or develop- 
ing it in ways unacceptable to the other United Nations, none of 
the objections mentioned above would have weight save perhaps 
(b) and (c). In these circumstances the obvious justness of Soviet 
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claims would doubtless more than counterbalance the possible 
injustice to “good” Germans. However, the danger of so embit 
tering the German people as to make impossible their “reeducy. 
tion” and their eventual abandonment of aggression as an instr 
ment of national policy would remain. The conversion of Ger 
many to the acceptance of peaceful procedures is so important a 
goal that the effect on the German psychology of large Russian 
demands should not fail to be weighed against the undoubted valid. 
ity of Russian claims. 


4. RELIEF, REHABILITATION, AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Should early resumption of full economic production by Germany 
be promoted by the Aliied nations? If so, by what means? 

The problems of relief, rehabilitation, and reconstruction, it is 
urged, “must be conceived as involving the whole of Europe, and, 
hence, as requiring the cooperation and resources of all countries, 
including Germany.” The policies of the United Nations toward 
Germany should not, therefore, involve measures which would 
imperil the utilization of the full productive capacity of German 
industry for the work of rehabilitation and reconstruction. Recog- 
nition should thus be given at the outset to the fact that both the 
immediate and long-range economic needs of other European 
countries depend upon the restoration of German industrial poten- 
tial and sufficient German prosperity to insure the production of 
the commodities necessary to the satisfaction of those needs. 

It is recognized that the effects of the war will leave Ger 
many, like other countries, in a state of widespread distress and 
devastation. Thus, while reasons of equity and practical neces- 
sity require that the needs of countries weakened economically 
and physically by German aggression or occupation should re- 
ceive prior consideration, Germany herself should not be denied 
access to the assistance of the United Nations in carrying on the 
work of German rehabilitation and reconstruction. 

As far as the relief program is concerned, it is suggested that 
Germany like other countries should receive aid from the United 
Nations on the basis of demonstrated need providing that this does 
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not impede the aid to be given to equally needy victims of Ger- 
man aggression. Priority goes to the neediest, and among those 
in equal need first to our allies, second to neutrals, and only third 
to our present enemies. 

For the rehabilitation program and the reconstruction program 
into which the former will merge it is urged that means be pro- 
vided for granting Germany loans and credits under international 
auspices and supervision. Save for special controls instituted for 
the sake of security, the early resumption of full economic pro- 
duction in Germany should be envisaged and planned for. Ger- 
man skill is too valuable to be wasted. Later, as Germany resumes 
her place in the community of nations, she should be granted 
equal trade rights with all other States and equal access to essen- 
tial raw materials and markets. A prosperous Germany is more 
likely than a desperate one to be a peaceful Germany. 


5. SECURITY 

If an effective general system of collective security is not promptly 
established after the war, should special measures be taken to prevent 
future German aggression? If so, what should these measures be? 

The vast majority of the Cooperating Groups regard the es- 
tablishment of an effective general system of collective security 
as essential to an enduring peace. Mest of them are also of the 
opinion that, at least during the transition period and probably 
during the early years of an international organization, special 
additional measures should be taken to prevent future German 
aggression. These conclusions were supported also by the great 
majority of those who attended the Yale Conference. Among the 
measures proposed are the following: 


I. DISARMAMENT OF GERMANY 

The Group generally favor unilateral disarmament of Ger- 
many in the immediate postwar period. In general they would 
continue this at least until the establishment of an effective sys- 
tem of collective security. For the period following that two pos- 
sibilities are envisaged: (a) The victor nations will themselves 
tefuse to disarm but will demand permanent disarmament of Ger- 
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many. In this case Germany’s subordinate position will have to 
be enforced. This will require continued effective control of the 
German armament potential. (b) If Germany is admitted to the 
community of nations, and to any international organization that 
is set up, 07 equal terms—and nearly all believe that this eventuality 
should be envisaged by the victors at the outset—she can be ex. 
pected to restrict her armament only to the extent that restric. 
tions are accepted by the other powers. 

There is fairly general agreement on the form which disarm 
ment is to take during the early postwar period. In the first place, 
it is agreed that Germany should be required to turn over her mil 
itary and naval equipment, disband her armed forces, and destroy 
her arsenals. There is also agreement that Germany must be sub- 
jected to rigid supervision by a United Nations authority to make 
sure that the limitations placed upon her armaments are not vio- 
lated. There is less agreement as to whether or not Germany 
should be denied the right to engage in peacetime in certain eco 
nomic activities because of the possibility of turning these to wat 
purposes. Some would go so far as to deny Germany the right to 
maintain heavy industry or engage in civil aviation because of the 
possibility of quick conversion of these activities to war purposes. 
The dominant opinion, however, is that to deny to the German 
people the right to maintain heavy industry and to engage in civil 
aviation would be to attempt to enforce upon them a permanent 
standard of living far below what they have been accustomed to, 
and would drive them to revolt. Furthermore, it would mean de- 
priving Europe of the use of German industry and technical skill 
in the work of reconstruction. A more feasible program, it is be 
lieved, would be to establish some measure of United Nations 
control over German heavy industry and civil aviation which 
would prevent the abuses feared, without denying to the German 
people the opportunity to use constructively their undoubted skill. 

For the later period much depends on the form that the inter 
national organization takes and the nature of the collective se 
curity forces that are established. If a completely international- 
ized force were set up the problem of the disarmament of Get 
many would gradually vanish, for, as confidence in the interna- 
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tional organization grew, other nations would reduce their own 
armed forces to the internal police force status permitted to Ger- 
many. ¥ 

Under a system in which the military forces available to the 
international organization were composed entirely or largely of 
national contingents the situation would be much more compli- 
cated. It seems likely that the three or four strongest United Na- 
tions will favor some such system as this, which will enable them 
to retain direct control over considerable armed forces of their 
own. In this case, the Groups believe, a resurgent Germany would 
continue to suffer from all the evils of an inferiority complex until 
she were allowed an armed force of her own roughly comparable 
to that of her powerful neighbors. The antagonism and bitterness 
she would experience in her struggle for equal treatment in this 
respect would be poor preparation for whole-hearted and peace- 
ful cooperation with other nations once her equality was estab- 
lished. 


2. PARTITION OF GERMANY 


A large majority are opposed to the partition of Germany. 
Most of these consider it to be undesirable on its own account, 
since it would conflict with the principle of “self-determination”’ 
as set forth in the Atlantic Charter. Others oppose it also on the 
ground that it would be likely to have precisely the opposite effect 
to that intended, i.e. it would perpetuate and even increase Ger- 
man nationalist sentiment and German hostility toward the victor 
nations. Still others oppose the partition of Germany on the 
ground that it cannot be enforced in the long run. 

The history of Germany’s development from a group of inde- 
pendent States to a unified nation has strengthened the forces of 
nationalism in the Reich very greatly. To attempt to reverse this 
strong historic trend would arouse most of the patriotic forces in 
Germany to a frenzy of opposition which would become all the 
more violent and fixed as a national attitude the more it was 
forced underground. It would furnish the strongest kind of propa- 
ganda line and would almost inevitably lead to reunion the moment 
outside control wee relaxed, a reunion that would be animated 
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by a thoroughly undesirable kind of aggrieved and aggressive na- 
tionalism. 


3- PSYCHOLOGICAL DISARMAMENT 


Concerning this question, there is, as might be expected, con 
siderable divergence of opinion, both with respect to its possibil- 
ity, the means by which it is to be accomplished, and the ability 
of the victor powers to contribute effectively to this end. That the 
“psychological disarmament” of the German people is desirable 
all agree. 

Many stress the significance of the effects of a second defeat 
within a generation upon the German people. It is pointed out 
that if properly publicized, defeat itself, together with the wide- 
spread disillusionment with the present Nazi regime which will 
inevitably follow in its wake, will result in the resigned accept- 
ance by most Germans of the futility of aggression as a means of 
achieving German national goals. It is also pointed out that this 
effect will be increased by military occupation, disarmament, and 
the establishment of a system of collective security. 

Others consider that such measures as disarmament and mili- 
tary occupation will, initially at least, have deleterious effects 
upon the psychology of the German people. They feel, however, 
that considerations of security require that such measures be taken 
even though they may result temporarily in German resentment 
against the United Nations. 

While there is little hope that the desired psychological change 
will come about “spontaneously,” it is generally believed that in- 
terference in the internal political or educational life of Germany, 
or the “imposition” of democratic institutions and ideas will be 
useless as a means of reorienting the German people. The best 
hope, it is widely held, lies in strict and united action on the part 
of the victor nations in carrying out the terms of the peace and in 
making it clear to the Germans that “aggression does not pay.” 


6. POLITICAL SYSTEM 


Should it be an object of Allied policy to require the adoption of 
free and democratic political institutions in Germany? 
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There is virtually unanimous agreement that the United Na- 
tions should not “‘require” the adoption of free and democratic 
political institutions by Germany. It is generally believed that 
such a requirement is not consonant either with the disparity 
among the political systems of the United Nations themselves or 
with the ideals of liberalism and democracy. It is the consensus of 
opinion, therefore, that the German people should be allowed to 
decide freely for themselves the ultimate pattern of political organ- 
ization which they are to have. Certain important limitations, 
however, are commonly recognized as necessary restrictions upon 
such a decision: (a) It is universally assumed that no continua- 
tion of a Nazi or Fascist government will be acceptable to the 
United Nations. (b) An acceptable German government will have 
to give evidence of its good faith in renouncing militarism and ag- 
gression as instruments of foreign policy. (c) Such a government 
must recognize and guarantee the civil rights and legal equality 
of all Germans. (d) It must be willing to cooperate with other 
nations and to assume its share of responsibility in helping to pre- 
serve the peaceful cooperation of all nations. In short, the Ger- 
man people should be allowed to choose for themselves the type 
of political system by which they shall be governed upon the con- 
dition that such a system does not conflict with the other main 
principles of the Atlantic Charter. 

It is agreed that following the crushing defeat which is ex- 
pected to be inflicted on Germany and the subsequent “‘uncondi- 
tional surrender,” there will be a strong revulsion of feeling 
against nazism and all its works. Nazis and Fascists generally 
will for some time be unable to put in an appearance above ground. 
Social Democrats, Communists, and other antifascist groups will 
presumably arise from concentration camps and underground hid- 
ing places to lead in the establishment of a new German govern- 
ment. Their lead will be followed by the great majority of Ger- 
mans who will change their political protective coloration to meet 
the needs of the new regime. 

There is little agreement as to whether the reconstituted Ger- 
man government will assume the constitutional forms of the 
western democracies or those of a soviet republic. In a time of 
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crisis radical solutions are likely to be appealing. Whether dis. 
illusionment with the Weimar Republic will combine with the 
revolutionary forces of the time to swing Germany to a soviet 
form of government or not, no one can be sure. Much will depend 
on the extent to which troops of the Soviet Union will occupy the 
country and on the attitude the Russian leaders adopt. Under 
nazism the German people have been taught to hate both “com 
munism”’ and “decadent plutocratic democracy.” How they will 
react, given their freedom, is anyone’s guess. 


7. ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


Should changes in the German economy be similarly required, and 
if so, of what sort? 

Opinion is less united with respect to the desirability or prac- 
ticability of requiring changes in the economic system of Ger- 
many. Nearly all assume as an underlying premise of the discus- 
sion, that as a means to European recovery and rehabilitation, and 
as a condition of Germany’s being able to meet the demands for 
reparations which may be imposed upon her, German economic 
production, however it may be controlled, should be restored as 
rapidly as possible. On this ground, some urge that no changes in 
the German economy which might jeopardize or impair the full 
utilization of German economic resources should be adopted. 

With respect to long-range alterations in the German economy, 
the changes advocated may be classified under two headings: (a) 
changes in the forms of production of German industry; and (6) 
changes in the ownership or control of German industry and agri- 
culture. Opinion as to the desirability of such changes is about 
equally divided, and of those advoéating them, there is, again, 4 
similar division as to which type of change should be instituted. 
Those who advocate changes of the first type urge primarily the 
destruction of German armament industries or their conversion, 
under rigorous supervision, to other forms of production, and the 
gradual decentralization of German heavy industry. Those who 
favor the second type of change recommend the liquidation of 
large land holdings in Prussia and East Prussia, and the breaking 
up of cartels and monopolies, especially in German heavy indus- 
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try. There is divided opinion as to the way in which such changes 
should be effected. Some favor socialization of heavy industries 
and the establishment of cooperative enterprises. Others advocate 
distribution of ownership among German people of the lower in- 
come groups. 

It should be noted that many regard such changes as having im- 
portant political consequences. The concentration of economic 
power, both in agriculture and industry, in the hands of an irre- 
sponsible oligarchy is regarded as an important contributory cause 
of the rise of nazism and of the persistence of militarism and ex- 
pansionism in German foreign policy. It is held, therefore, that 
the breakup of such economic monopolies will be an important 
factor in destroying those classes most interested in the perpetu- 
ation of nazism and militarism. It is also suggested that change of 
ownership or control of German wealth will be an effective means 
of securing the support of the less prosperous classes for the 
United Nations’ policy toward Germany and for the government 
set up in Germany after the period of military control. 


8. ADMISSION TO EQUALITY OF STATUS 


What are the desirable and practicable prerequisites to the admission 
of Germany to a status of equality, with respect to internal autonomy, 
economic opportunities, and membership in an international organiza- 
tion? 

Virtually all groups and conferees are agreed that the policy of 
the United Nations toward Germany should envisage at the out- 
set the incorporation of Germany, on terms of equality, into the 
community of nations, including the right and duty of member- 
ship in an international organization. This is regarded as an end 
desirable in itself and as a probably necessary condition of the 
long-range peace and prosperity of Europe. Again and again it is 
stressed that every practicable measure should be taken to assist 
the German people to create a postwar Germany which the other 
nations of the world could trust and with which they could co- 
operate on equal terms. 

Various prerequisites to the admission of Germany to a status 
of equality in the community of nations are suggested. Already 
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mentioned are certain political conditions which are considered 
essential. These include the removal of all Nazis from positions 
of authority and influence, ‘recognition and guarantee of the legal 
equality and civil rights of all German citizens, and positive evi- 
dence of the willingness and ability of the German Government 
to fulfil its international obligations and to cooperate in a peace- 
ful and trustworthy fashion with other nations. Other prerequisites 
which are widely suggested include (a) evidence that Germany 
has fulfilled the conditions of disarmament imposed by the United 
Nations, and (b) the removal of illegitimate economic practices 
and policies, particularly the use of economic power as a means 
of realizing German political aspirations or of weakening the 
economic power of other nations. A majority hold that comple 
tion of reparation payments should not be regarded as a condi- 
tion of Germany’s incorporation on equal terms into the com- 
munity of nations. A prerequisite, not readily formulable but of 
the utmost importance is the complete psychological reorienta- 
tion of the German people. Germans must recover from their long 
period of indoctrination with the virus of “German Supremacy” 
and its corollaries of racism, totalitarianism, and German con- 
quest. They should be given every aid during the considerable 
period needed for their recovery, but it is on them that the cure 
must take effect. It will not be safe to admit an outwardly con- 
forming but inwardly rebellious Germany to equality of status 
with other nations. Only a truly repentant and reformed Ger- 
many can wisely share equally with others in the blessings of a 
peaceful and cooperative world. 


9. THE REORIENTATION OF GERMANY 


So important is the problem of the reorientation of Germany 
that a major part of the time of the Yale Conference was devoted 
to a discussion of it. This section presents an account of the views 
expressed there. The Cooperating Groups discussed the points 
covered much less thoroughly but their views in so far as reported 
are in agreement with those of the Yale conferees. 

At Yale the problem assumed the special form of a considera- 
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tion of the factors rooted in German political, economic, and 
social conditions which would hinder or implement the ultimate 
inclusion of Germany on a basis of equality in the community of 
nations and in a world organization. It was recognized by the 
members of the Conference that the attitude of many Germans 
toward the present regime and toward the United Nations is in a 
state of flux, and that the whole character of the German settle- 
ment will largely depend upon the general political situation 
throughout the world at the end of the war. Members were also 
cautioned against adopting conclusions with respect to the present 
and postwar psychology of the German people for the reason 
that present information available in this country is necessarily 
fragmentary and incomplete. 

Of the factors bearing upon the possibility of the “psycholog- 
ical reorientation” of the German people and, hence, of the possi- 
bility of their ultimate incorporation on terms of equality into the 
community of nations, the following were generally accepted as 
impeding the accomplishment of this purpose: 

1. In comparison with other Western European nations, the 
German people, from the standpoint of liberal democratic ideals, 
are, on the whole, politically immature. There has been no steady 
development in Germany of a tradition of government which, as 
one member put it, “is both strong and democratic.” Hitherto 
those liberal elements which have existed within Germany have 
been unable to organize into stable political parties capable of 
commanding the confidence and support of the masses of the 
German people. Even the Weimar Republic, as a member pointed 
out, was “merely a ‘temporary truce’ between conflicting ele- 
ments.’’ This was due to the “deep divergence within Germany 
concerning the ultimate social objectives of the German nation.” 

2. A correlative of their political backwardness in other re- 
spects is the lack of a dominant tradition of respect for interna- 
tional law or a prevailing recognition that peaceful cooperation 
with other countries is essential to the security and prosperity of 
Germany itself. 

3. German economic life has been dominated by a quasi-feudal 
oligarchy both in agriculture and in industry. This oligarchy is 
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well intrenched and would strongly resist any movement which 
would jeopardize their power or vested interests. 

4. Important as the above factors have been in themselves in 
contributing to the militarism and aggressiveness of Germany, it 
was emphasized that their persistence and peculiar viciousness ig 
due to the interrelations between these factors in the course of 
German historical development. One member, particularly, 
stressed the peculiarly baneful effects upon German life resulting 
from “the imposition of a highly technical industrial organiza- 
tion upon a preexisting feudal political and economic system.” It 
was, he said, the confluence of these factors which made for the 
aggressiveness and nationalism which have hitherto characterized 
the international relations of Germany. 

5. Although there is a considerable and growing opposition to 
nazism and the Nazi regime among certain classes of the German 
people, this opposition is, at present, largely without positive con- 
victions as to what should replace the present regime. It is also 
without a leadership capable of effectively mobilizing existing 
disaffection in the direction of liberalism and international coopera- 
tion. 

6. Germany’s educational system and its bureaucracy have been 
increasingly dominated by the Nazis. Nazis and Nazi-sympa- 
thizers have infiltrated into their personnel. The Germans will 
lack, therefore, a corps of trained and politically acceptable indi- 
viduals who could be relied upon to assume responsibility for the 
tasks of civil administration and reeducation in cooperation with 
the United Nations. 

7. Large portions of the German population, especially in the 
upper and middle classes and among middle-age groups, have been 
hopelessly indoctrinated with the Nazi ideology. Together with 
the large number of Germans who are active members of the Nazi 
party, they will constitute a difficult problem for any postwar 
German government desirous of reorienting German political life 
and of cooperating with the United Nations. 

While these factors were generally considered to be inimical 
to the reorientation of the German people, there were other fac- 
tors which were judged to make this prospect more hopeful: 
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1. Despite the presence of large numbers of persons who are 
anently intransigent, it is important to bear in mind the fact 
that the German people are neither politically nor socially a 
homogeneous group. If the political orientation of most Germans 
js traditionally antiliberal, or at least nonliberal, nevertheless 
there were, before the Nazis came to power, large groups who 
were opposed to German autocratic and militarist traditions. 
Many members of these groups have remained loyal to their prin- 
ciples and could be relied upon to support a government favorable 
to democracy and international cooperation. 

2. There existed in pre-Nazi Germany, and to some extent there 
remains, the tradition of a Rechtsstaat, a respect for constitutionality 
and a government of law, the revival of which would aid in the 
development of liberal political and social institutions in Ger- 
many. If deliberately revived as a truly German tradition, the 
presence of such principles would help to mitigate the criticism 
that the United Nations were “imposing” upon the German peo- 
ple an alien form of political organization. 

3. There is, especially among the workers and the German 
youth, a widespread opposition to the war and the Nazi regime. It 
was considered likely that this reaction would be increased as 
the inevitability of German defeat becomes more and more ap- 
parent, and that a revulsion against the whole Nazi ideology will 
be likely to sweep through Germany in the wake of defeat. Al- 
though this reaction will be highly volatile and unstable, it will be 
possible, if the United Nations use moderation in their policies 
toward Germany, to orient it toward liberalism and international 
cooperation. It was emphasized that, whatever the new form of 
government and society adopted in Germany after the war, the 
change will constitute, in effect, a political and social revolution. 
This revolution, as one member said, “will be a dependent revolu- 
tion, in the sense that its results will be determined not merely by 
the forces within Germany but also by the support which they 
receive from the United Nations.”’ At present there are two revo- 
lutionary forces within Germany: those who advocate a return to 
constitutional government and democratic processes, and those 
who favor some form of socialistic or communistic society. Which 
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of these groups gains ascendency in Germany will depend not} 
merely upon the relative strength of the two groups within Ger} the ¢ 
many but also upon the amount of support given to either of them} 4. m 
by the United Nations. In 
4. There was nearly unanimous agreement that great stress} carer 
should be placed upon the effects of a second defeat upon the} 4. 
German people. It was felt that many Germans, regardless of | [pit 
other considerations, would become resigned to the futility of occu 
German aggression and expansionism, if the implications of the out ¢ 
defeat are made known to the Germans. This effect, it was pointed | jshm 
out, would be deepened by the punishment of German war crim-| from 
inals, by depriving Germany of all benefits of her aggression, and | the ( 
by requiring her to make amends for the havoc which her attacks and « 
have caused. It was felt that, provided it is made clear to the Get | quce 
mans that they are permanently surrounded by a coalition of pow- | 
ers against which further conflict would be hopeless, and that | Gerr 
these powers are prepared to enforce the conditions of the peace, | gt th 
the Germans will gradually come to accept the consequences of | p, 
defeat. follo 
5. In German concentration camps and elsewhere a consider- 
able number of “‘jail-birds”’ of the Nazi regime may be found who | terfe 
are at once free from any taint of Nazi contamination or collabora | egsar 
tion. By virtue of their proved integrity and devotion to their prim | (jj 
ciples, these men would be able to command respect, especially in agair 
their own communities. Among them would be some who would | term 
be capable of assuming, at first local, then wider responsibility for (ii 
the administration and education of Germany. Such a group  ¢ond 
would provide a nucleus from which a national leadership could with 
be developed; it would also form a matrix from which would coop 
emerge a political and social atmosphere favorable to the spread In 
of liberal, democratic principles. be ta 
The specific proposals for achieving the ultimate reorientation | polic 
of the German people upon which there was, apparently, general | a. 
agreement among the members of the Conference, fell into two | iene 
general groups: Gert 
1. Those measures which can properly be taken by the United | the « 
Nations; Gert 
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2. Those measures which must be adopted and carried out by 
the Germans themselves, with such encouragement and support 
as may be possible and expedient from the United Nations. 

In the first group, the following specific measures were advo- 
cated : 

a. Occupation and administration by the military forces of the 
United Nations for an unspecified period. During the period of 
occupation, measures should be taken to maintain order; carry 
out disarmament provisions; establish courts for the trial and pun- 
ishment of war criminals; release political prisoners; remove 
from positions of power all members of the S. S. [Schutz Staffel], 
the Gestapo, and the German propaganda machine; repeal racial 
and other discriminatory laws instituted by the Nazis; and intro- 
duce and enforce clearly defined civil and political rights. Also, 
and this was regarded as of the utmost importance, autonomous 
German government should be encouraged and developed, first 
at the local, then at the regional, and finally at the national level. 

b. During the period following that of military occupation the 
following additional measures were suggested: 

(i) The restriction of United Nations control or coercive in- 
terference in the internal affairs of Germany to the minimum nec- 
essary to provide security against future German aggression. 

(ii) Adoption of measures which will remove discrimination 
against German trade and will assure Germany access on equal 
terms to the natural resources of the world. 

(iii) The establishment of international political and economic 
conditions and arrangements which will foster the development 
within Germany of elements favorable to peaceful international 
cooperation. 

In the second group of measures, which, it was hoped, would 
be taken by the Germans themselves, and which it should be our 
policy to encourage, the following were included: 

a. The institution of land reforms as a means of breaking up the 
estates of the Junkers and satisfying the economic desires of the 
German peasants. This, it was held, would also help in gaining 
the support of the German masses for the policies of the postwar 
German government and the United Nations. 
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b. The reform of German industrial organization in order to 
eliminate concentration of economic and political power in the 
hands of a relatively few irresponsible individuals, and in order 
to destroy the cartel system. 

c. The reform of the German educational system with a view 
to the elimination of emphasis upon those aspects of German his- 
tory and culture which are inimical to democratic government and 
peaceful cooperation with other nations. 

d. The development and spread of political ideas and institu. 
tions based upon principles of constitutionalism and democracy. 


CONCLUSION 


Perhaps the most striking feature of the forty-six replies re 
ceived from Cooperating Groups and of the discussion at the Yale 
Conference on Problem III is the overwhelming prevalence of 
the desire to cut through traditional legalistic and diplomatic for- 
mulas for peacemaking, and to evolve a policy with respect to the 
treatment of Germany which will be at once adequate, practica- 
ble, and humane. 

Nowhere is there any indication of an attitude of mere vindic- 
tiveness. Nor does any Group consider it either possible or de- 
sirable to return to a status quo ante, whether of 1933, 1935, of 
1939. All agree that a sound policy concerning Germany must be 
based upon a realistic adjustment between the overall needs and 
the collective resources of Europe as a whole in the postwar 
period. Each of the purposes of the United Nations governing 
their treatment of Germany should be assessed in the light of the 
means available for its realization as well as in the light of its 
importance in a system of closely interrelated purposes, the 
achievement of no one of which should be allowed to jeopardize 
the reasonable achievement of the others. 

Equally prevalent is the view that the establishment of a sys 
tem of collective security and an international organization em- 
powered to make adjustments between the conflicting interests of 
individual States is indispensable to the permanent solution of the 
international political and economic problems affecting Get- 
many’s position in the postwar world. The peace and prosperity 
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of postwar Europe require that all countries, including Germany, 
should be given guarantees of security and of equality of economic 
opportunity. This end, however, can be achieved only if some 
workable international machinery is established for the peaceful 
reconciliation of conflicting national interests, political or eco- 
nomic. 

The problem of security is regarded as of central importance. 
All agree that a primary objective of United Nations’ policy 
should be to prevent the possibility of a recurrence of the nation- 
alistic expansionism and aggression which led to the present con- 
flict. In the case of Germany, it is held that certain special meas- 
ures such as disarmament and rigorous supervision and control of 
German armament potential, at least during a probationary period, 
will be necessary to supplement whatever international means 
are provided for general collective security. Nearly all feel, how- 
ever, that permanent security is not likely to be obtained solely 
by the initial disarmament of Germany or solely by the estab- 
lishment of an international organization. As one Group says, 
“The United Nations want protection against German aggres- 
sion, but, better still, they want a Germany against which protec- 
tion is unnecessary. Neither objective can be achieved solely by 
demilitarizing Germany and creating an international league or 
government.” The best guarantee of European security against 
future German aggression, if not the only one in the long run, is 
the “psychological reorientation” of the German people. 

To achieve this, however, there is virtually unanimous agree- 
ment that it will be necessary to provide from the outset for the 
ultimate incorporation of Germany, on terms of full equality and 
responsibility, into the community of nations and into whatever 
form of international organization is established. Not to envisage 
this objective at the outset will involve running the risk of adopt- 
ing a short-sighted policy toward Germany which will create a 
permanently hostile and embittered German people who will 
seize upon any opportunity or pretext in order-to divide the Al- 
lied nations and to restore the military power of Germany to en- 
force its national demands. 

There is a widespread conviction that while the social, polit- 
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ical, and economic institutions and traditions prevalent in Ger. 
many before 1933 rendered the German people peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to the appeal of fascism, nevertheless fascism must be 
recognized as a world problem the sources of which are not pe- 
culiar to any single country or group of countries. Fascism can 
be uprooted in Germany, as well as elsewhere, only by the es- 
tablishment of more equitable economic and social conditions 
everywhere in Europe, by systems of education based upon the 
free dissemination of knowledge and the exchange of ideas, and 
by the spread of principles of justice and common humanity among 
all peoples. 


ProstemM 1V—Snoutp TuHereE Be AN INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION FOR GENERAL SECURITY AGAINST 
Mixrrary AGGRESSION AND SHOULD Tue UNITED SraTEs 
PARTICIPATE IN SUCH AN ORGANIZATION? ! 


There should be an international organization for general se- 
curity against military aggression and the United States should 
participate therein. This is the unanimous conclusion of the forty- 
two Cooperating Groups who reported on Problem IV. At the 
time of their reports the Ball-Burton-Hatch Hill Resolution (Sen- 
ate Resolution 114) was before the Senate, and all Groups who 
commented on it endorsed it. They favor either it or some sim- 
ilar statement of United States readiness to participate in an in- 
ternational organization prepared to use force against nations at- 
tempting aggression. 

This unanimity continues, with only minor exceptions, through- 
out the answers to the various subquestions raised in the Analy- 
sis. Nearly all the Groups agree that probably no alternative 
means would suffice to prevent or suppress aggression. They agree 
almost completely on the psychological, constitutional, and mil 
itary conditions necessary for an effective force. They are unaf- 

1 The Analysis which furnished the basis for the reports summarized here 
was issued in two parts in March and April, 1943. The replies of the Cooper- 
ating Groups were received for the most part during the summer, well before 


the Moscow Declaration of October 30, and passage of the amended Con 
nally Resolution on November 5. 
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jmous in holding that the possible dangers inherent in an interna- 
tional organization backed by armed force are both less great and 
less likely to be realized than those attendant upon the absence of 
such an organization. They are emphatic in holding that the self- 
interest of the United States will be best served by our full par- 
ticipation in such an organization. 


PROPOSED ALTERNATIVES 


With only one Group dissenting, it is agreed that no means 
other than an international organization prepared to use force 
against aggressors is likely to be successful in preserving peace. 
They consider each of a number of proposed alternatives in turn 
and conclude that though each has some merit and is valuable as 
far as it goes, none goes far enough. Some of the proposals are 
necessary adjuncts to the effective functioning of an international 
organization, but all, individually or collectively, are insufficient 
without the latter. 


1. MACHINERY FOR PACIFIC SETTLEMENT 


Many Groups emphasize the need for the establishment of ade- 
quate international machinery for the peaceful settlement of con- 
flicts of interest among nations. They regard this as a sime qua non 
of the use of sanctions against aggressors. Only if nonviolent 
change is possible can violent change justly be prohibited and the 
prohibition enforced. Further, if peaceful adjustments to chang- 
ing conditions are possible a resort to force becomes less tempt- 
ing and a relatively small international armed force suffices for 
security. As one Group put it, “in addition to having a plan for 
extinguishing any burning international fuses before they cause an 
explosion, it is desirable to prevent as far as possible the storing 
up of explosive material.” 

There is no inclination on the part of the Groups to believe 
that the presence of an opportunity for the peaceful resolution of 
international disputes will be sufficient to prevent armed conflict. 
Hitler has demonstrated completely the fact that a greedy nation 
will make use of such peaceful machinery as is available to obtain 
all the advantages it can by these means, but then go on to use the 
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threat of violence to obtain more of its aims as appeasement, and 
finally resort to force to seize what has not fallen to its policy of 
bullying. 


2. MORAL SANCTIONS 

The development of strong and extensive moral condemnation 
of aggression is regarded unanimously as desirable, and very 
widely as necessary, in any satisfactory program to prevent war, 
Enforcement of restrictions without the backing of popular con- 
demnation is practically impossible—as our experience with traf- 
fic laws and rationing has demonstrated. As world opinion in- 
creasingly condemns aggression as a means of attaining national 
ends, an international armed force will have fewer offenders to 
suppress and increased support against those who do run amok, 
Only in that ideal future when everyone is thoroughly moral, 
however, can we afford to dispense entirely with police protec- 
tion against those who let their temptations overrule their con- 
sciences. 


3. DISARMAMENT 

Disarmament or arms limitation is regarded as desirable pro- 
vided an effective international armed force is ready to function. 
In the absence of such international protection, national disarma- 
ment serves as an invitation to aggression. 


4. ECONOMIC SANCTIONS 


The use of economic sanctions is regarded as a frequently de- 
sirable preliminary to or concomitant of military sanctions, but 
as insufficient alone. Economic sanctions are difficult to apply be- 
cause they often impose unduly heavy burdens on some of the 
cooperating States, and because unless they are ineffective they 
will drive a determined aggressor to war in an effort to counter 
them. To be effective they must be supported by military sane- 
tions. This was illustrated very clearly by the experience with 
the application of economic sanctions against Italy after her at- 
tack on Ethiopia in 1935-36. The League of Nations was very 
careful not to impose embargoes on goods, such as oil, whose 
loss would have been felt seriously, for Italy made it plain that 
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such action would provoke her to armed retaliation. If such a 
threat by a relatively impotent Italy was so successful, there is 
little possibility that effective sanctions would be imposed against 
a first rate military power unless the international organization 
were militarily prepared and psychologically ready to meet force 
with superior force. 


5. BALANCE OF POWER 

All the reporting Groups regard balance of power arrangements 
as exceedingly dangerous. Even in theory the balance is so pre- 
carious as to invite power-hungry national leaders to try to upset 
it. And in practice, though the device has sometimes delayed in- 
cipient wars, it has not sufficed to prevent them. 


6. SPECIAL ALLIANCES 

Nearly all Groups regard special defensive alliances as dan- 
gerously resembling balance of power policies, with most of the 
evils of power politics inherent in them. Some Groups reluctantly 
favor defensive alliances as a second choice to participation in an 
international organization with an armed force. Lacking a real 
international authority they regard a four-power arrangement as 
next best, followed in rapidly descending order by a three-power 
or a two-power agreement. One Group, and only one, recom- 
mends on the grounds of “practical wisdom” an Anglo-American 
military alliance (with provisions for the adherence of Russia and 
China) in preference to an international organization. Their judg- 
ment seems to be based on the view that an alliance is the maxi- 
mum that can be achieved at this time. They add that should an 
international organization be forthcoming it must, if it is to suc- 
ceed, have a military force to back it up. In this event, the Group 
favors wholehearted United States cooperation. 

The obvious danger of special military alliances, the Groups 
point out, is that they are formed against some nation or group of 
nations and therefore provoke compensatory action against the 
Allies. A State against whom an alliance exists is almost certain 
to feel the need of counter measures in what she will regard as 
her own defense. Even an alliance overwhelmingly superior in 
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strength is no satisfactory guarantee that the object of the alli- 
ance will remain impotent. On the contrary she will try every 
possible trick to divide those allied against her. She will “play 
up” to some, supporting their interests at the expense of those of 
the other allies, Or she may try to divide her opponents into two 
or more conflicting groups and let her support swing now to one 
and now to another, thus building up for herself a balance of 
power position which will enable her again to upset the apple 
cart almost at will. Alliances are notoriously temporary affairs, 
Almost invariably they germinate the seeds of their own destruc. 
tion. 

In summary, then, the almost unanimous view of the Groups is 
that the first four of these allegedly alternative procedures are 
not really alternatives at all. They are rather supplements and in 
some cases necessary supplements to the existence of an interna- 
tional organization prepared to resist aggression by armed force. 
The last two proposals are alternative ones. Of them the first, 
however, is a very bad alternative, and the second is a poor and 
unsatisfactory substitute. 


PREREQUISITES OF AN EFFECTIVE INTERNATIONAL FORCE 


There is unanimous agreement that an international armed 
force would do much to prevent aggression. Under the proper con- 
ditions, psychological, constitutional, and military, it should prove 
effective in preserving international peace. Some Groups watn 
against saying that it would “insure” peace. They prefer to say 
that it would be the strongest possible deterrent to aggression. 

In general, the Groups do not go into detail as to the structure 
of the armed force or of the international organization at whose 
command it would function, because these topics are scheduled 
for intensive examination later. Nearly all remark that the mili- 
tary force should be strictly responsible to the civil authority of 
the international organization. Some Groups offer suggestions 48 
to the composition of the international armed force. These vary 
widely but their general tenor is to the effect that a completely 
internationalized force, composed of nationals of all the member 
States but recruited especially from the nationals of the smaller 
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States, would be most effective. They fear, however, that it 
would be least acceptable for some time to come because the great 
powers would refuse to subordinate their national military forces. 
Many different suggestions were made for overcoming this ap- 
parent incompatibility between efficiency and acceptability. Some 
suggest an international staff with national contingents; others 
propose an international force, strong in mobility and striking 
power but relatively small in size, this to be supplemented by na- 
tional contingents to bring it to the strength needed to cope with 
any outbreak. One Group proposes five regional forces and a 
global international force, all equal in power. 

Again, while recognizing the importance of having the right 
constitutional provisions governing the international organization 
and its control of the international armed force, the Groups are 
content to leave the details for later decision by experts in inter- 
national law and international political considerations. Among the 
important points to be decided are the occasions on which and 
methods by which the armed forces at the disposal of the interna- 
tional organization are to be called into action. Involved will be 
the definition of aggression, the nature and procedure of the inter- 
national body charged with the responsibility for ordering armed 
international action, the way in which national contingents may 
be brought into international service and so on. One Group urges 
that rather specific regulations should be set up in advance so 
that in the situations where aggression is most likely to occur, 
effective action by the international armed force would follow 
automatically. 

Most Groups point to certain psychological conditions as bas- 
ically important for the effective functioning of an international 
armed force. They note the importance of constitutional provi- 
sions, but they stress the importance of world-wide condemnation 
of aggression and of a real willingness to back the prohibition 
against it with military force. With an active will to use an inter- 
national armed force in the prevention of war, technical constitu- 
tional matters would be of minor importance while, on the other 
hand, no legalistic formula would be adequate if this will were 
lacking. 
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Several Groups mention the importance of regional organiza. 
tions to prevent aggression within their own area, urging that the 
psychological—as well as the physical—conditions necessary for 
quick and effective action are more readily available on a re 
gional basis. 

With but two exceptions, the Groups agree that United States 
participation in an international organization for security against 
aggression is essential to its success and the two dissenting 
Groups say that American failure to participate would greatly 
restrict the organization’s effectiveness. 

Whether or not the United States and the other nations of the 
world will actually bring into being an international organization 
which will fulfil the necessary conditions mentioned above seems 
to most Groups a still open question. None regard it as either im- 
possible or absolutely certain. Many propose greater efforts along 
educational lines to convince the peoples and governments of the 
United Nations—and especially of the United States—that no 
other means to enduring peace promises to suffice and that this 
plan does. 


THE DANGERS OF AN INTERNATIONAL ARMED FORCE 


The Groups go on to urge without a single dissenting voice that 
though an international organization ready to suppress aggression 
by armed force does involve certain dangers, the risks are far less 
than those attendant upon the absence of such an organization. 


I. SACRIFICE OF SOVEREIGNTY 
There is widespread fear that this phrase will engender an emo- 
tional response out of all proportion to any real transfer of powers 
to an international authority. Many suggestions are offered to 
mitigate the feeling which any “threat to our _ Sovereignty” 
arouses. Several Groups point out that the term “sovereignty” 
served originally to distinguish the powers of the civil govern 
ment as contrasted with those of rival feudal or ecclesiastical au- 
thorities within the State, and that its use with regard to a State’s 
external relations with other States is an unwarranted extension of 
the term. One Group, following a social contract theory, urges 
that sovereignty inheres originally in individuals and is delegated 
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in certain respects by them to a national State. It can equally well 
be delegated in any respects desired to an international State. 
Others urge that unlimited sovereignty is a myth, that every 
treaty or other international agreement puts some limits on sov- 
ereignty, that indeed limitation is a necessary condition for the 
realization of sovereignty. All Groups agree that in practice the 

tion boils down to, “What particular powers must the na- 
tional States surrender to the international organization, and what 
benefits would they achieve in return?” Those who face this ques- 
tion agree that the end to be realized, international order and en- 
during peace instead of international anarchy with its constant 
threat of devastating global war, is indubitably greater in value 
than the powers which any national State would need to surrender 
to an international organization for general security against mili- 
tary aggression. As one Group put it, “Submission to orderly 
controls is something all but those planning a career of crime 
should be willing to accept.” 


2. DANGER OF DOMINATION BY THE INTERNATIONAL FORCE 


Two possibilities were noted here, (a) that one or more mili- 
tary leaders through their command of the international armed 
force would seize power from the international civil authority and 
attempt to rule the world according to their own whims, and (b) 
that the international civil leaders would exceed their constitu- 
tional powers and with the aid of the military forces at their com- 
mand undertake a totalitarian world rule. Presumably there would 
be constitutional provisions prohibiting such seizures or exten- 
sions of power, and hence in either case they could be realized 
only through a military coup. 

It is granted that the existence of a strong military force in 
possession of the powerful weapons of modern war provides one 
of the conditions necessary for a military coup. There are, how- 
ever, many other necessary conditions, and these need not be 
allowed to occur. Through provisions for peaceful change, which 
would make possible redress of grievances or realization of aspira- 
tions through orderly political action, most of the causes that 
move men to attempt armed seizure of power can be eliminated. 
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Through education and training, the habit of conformity to legal 
and constitutional provisions can be developed and reinforced, 
Through careful selection, civil and military chieftains can be 
chosen who have themselves a devotion to constitutional govem. 
ment and who will resist rather than support any attempt a 
usurpation of power. 

It is urged that the armed force of an international organiza. 
tion offers much less danger of a military coup than does the force 
of a national State. The personnel of the force would be more 
diversified, since it would be recruited from many differen 
countries. It would be trained and sworn to support a constitt 
tional international authority and to oppose aggression every- 
where whether instigated by megalomaniac individuals or States, 
Under some plans it would be composed, at least in part, of nz 
tional contingents. In any case its elements would be distributed 
throughout the world and would not be under the direct control 
of any one individual. With all these negative conditions present, 
the danger of a military coup is judged to be slight. 


3. DANGER OF CONTROL BY A SMALL GROUP OF POWERS 


It is recognized that the “big three (or four)” of the United 
Nations will have great power and prestige at the conclusion of 
the present war, and that, if an international organization is 
formed, they will be, originally and probably for some time to 
come, the dominant influences in it. There is real danger that they 
will use their power largely in their own interest with a corres- 
ponding disregard of the rights or claims of the smaller powers. 
This tendency will be counteracted to some extent by the de 
clared humanitarian aims of the people and leaders of the great 
powers and by the natural rivalry of their mutual interests. Fur 
ther, the influence of the great powers can be decreased by im 
cluding all the smaller powers in the international organization, 
and by requiring a majority vote of all members on important 
matters of policy. The small powers are by nature peace-loving 
and opposed to aggrandizement through aggression, and will 
serve as an admirable check on the few great powers. Finally, it 
is remarked, that danger to the world from undue dominance by 
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the great powers would be much less within the framework of an 
international organization than it would be without such a collec- 
tive authority. 


4. DANGER OF OBSTRUCTION OF NECESSARY CHANGE 

Two distinct dangers are recognized here: (a) freezing of the 
status quo as regards the interrelations of the States of the world, 
and (b) freezing of the status quo within each country, thus sad- 
dling all the people with their present governments no matter how 
bad they are or may become. Very much aware of these possible 
evils, the Groups urge (a) that machinery for the peaceful adju- 
dication and settlement of international disputes is an essential 
feature of any desirable world organization, and (b) that special 
constitutional guarantees will have to be included against inter- 
ference with certain specified types of “internal” change. They 
are too conscious of American history to wish to use an interna- 
tional army to suppress all revolutionary movements. It is clear 
to them on the other hand that an ambitious Fascist State might 
seek to extend its power by surreptitiously fomenting revolu- 
tions which put in power puppets subservient to its leadership. In 
other words it seems clear that an international organization should 
allow some revolutions and should suppress others. The problem 
of obtaining guarantees that the international organization will 
always decide correctly when a revolt occurs or is threatened is 
one that the Groups leave open for further consideration. 


THE UNITED STATES INTERESTS 


All the Groups are agreed that United States participation in 
an international organization for general security against military 
aggression is desirable not alone from the point of view of the 
general interest of all peoples, but also from the point of view of 
specifically American interests. They are emphatic in holding that 
our participation is desirable for our own good as well as for the 
general good. 

The Groups agree that the American interests chiefly pertinent 
to the question of the value of American participation are the 
following : 
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1. Security against military aggression and freedom from war, 

2. Freedom from the necessity of maintaining a large and strong 
armed force. 

3. Maintenance of civil liberties and democratic political insti 
tutions. 

4. Maintenance of conditions under which our American eco 
nomic system can operate successfully and our prosperity and 
standard of living can be safeguarded and advanced. 

The Groups reject vigorously the view of opponents of Ameri 
can participation that none of these interests can be endangered 
or seriously injured by the occurrence of wars in other parts of 
the world. They hold on the contrary that a continuation of in 
ternational anarchy, such as has prevailed in the past and hay 
reached its culmination in the present century, cannot fail to place 
all of these American interests in serious jeopardy, and that there 
fore perhaps the first interest of the United States is the estab 
lishment of an international organization for security against ag 
gression. 


I. SECURITY AND FREEDOM FROM WAR 


All Groups reject emphatically the double-barreled isolationist 
argument that the United States is immune from attack, and that 
no strong aggressive power would wish to attack us, provided 
only that we maintain strict neutrality in all wars among other 
countries. 

The argument that we are immune from attack rests almost ex- 
clusively on the view that our geographical position makes at 
attack so difficult as to be in practice impossible. As evidence for 
this it is pointed out that for over a century before 1941 no nation 
in fact had attacked us. To this contention and its supporting evi- 
dence the Groups make a threefold reply. 

In so far as our immunity was due to our geographical position 
it was a pre-aviation immunity. The rapid development of aif 
warfare has completely nullified it. The power, range, and speed 
of modern aircraft have thoroughly transformed the problem of 
American security. We are vulnerable to air attack by way of 
the polar regions from either Europe or Asia. Our South Ameti- 
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can neighbors are within easy range of an air armada based in 
West Africa. Long-range flying is developing so rapidly that few 
doubt that we shall long be safe from air attack from any quarter 
whatever. 

In the second place, our immunity from attack during the last 
century was due to certain political facts which no longer exist. 
During that period the British navy was supreme and, due to par- 
allel American and British interests, provided us with protection 
against any attack originating on the Continent. The existence of 
a balance of power situation in Europe offered additional protec- 
tion. Furthermore, until 1914 no Asiatic power occupied a dom- 
inant position in the western Pacific. 

In the third place, modern techniques of warfare often call not 
for immediate direct attack but for gradual isolation by the con- 
quest, directly or through internal revolution or economic pres- 
sure, of the neighboring countries and attack on the victim only 
after he has been isolated and surrounded. With Canada on the 
north and the Latin-American nations on the south, we are par- 
ticularly vulnerable to this sort of attack. 

For these reasons and others, the Groups are unanimous in re- 
jecting the view that the United States need not join a system of 
collective security because we are immune from attack. 

To the converse argument that no country in the future will 
have designs on territory or interests which in a world without 
collective security we should feel it necessary to defend, the 
Groups reply that the existence in this century of two megalo- 
maniac powers who feel it a right and a duty to spread their power, 
culture, and ideology throughout the world by force is poor evi- 
dence for the view that no such power will arise again. They add 
that the Western Hemisphere offers tempting morsels to coun- 
tries with a compulsion to expand and that other countries in this 
hemisphere might become involved in wars, and that in either of 
these cases, our own defensive needs would not permit us to 
stand idly by while these lands fall victim to a powerful aggressor. 
One Group remarks that if another strong power bent on con- 

quest should arise anywhere in the world it would be well advised 
to start its career of aggression by blitzkrieging us. 
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2. FREEDOM FROM NEED OF A VERY STRONG ARMED FORCE 


All Groups agree that in the absence of a system of collective 
security this country would have to maintain a standing com 
script defense force, army, navy and air force, of unprecedented 
size. Many Groups express the view that if the people and their 
Senators fully realized the tremendous price of self-defense against 
the dangers of aggression they would accept with alacrity the ab 
ternative of collective security. Though the United States would 
have to contribute to an international armed force, whether fully 
internationalized or composed of national contingents, the con- 
tribution would be small compared to the size our force would 
have to assume if we were going to attempt our defense entirely 
alone. In the former case conscription could doubtless be avoided, 


in the latter it would be inevitable. 


3. MAINTENANCE OF CIVIL LIBERTIES AND DEMOCRATIC INSTITU- 


TIONS 
Without the intervention of the United States in this war it 
seems likely that liberty and democracy would have perished 


from the rest of the world. The Groups reject emphatically both 
the view that we can remain at peace and preserve our own insti- 
tutions in the face of a totalitarian world and that it would be 
safe to wait about fighting until our own institutions are directly 
attacked. It is far better they urge to fight fascism and aggression 
with most of the world as our allies than to have all the rest of 
the world united in a fight against us. It is to our interest to check, 
through collective action, such threats to democracy in theif 
infancy. 


4. MAINTENANCE OF OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM AND STANDARD OF 
LIVING 

The Groups are well agreed on the economic interdependence 
of all parts of the world. Wars elsewhere, economic depressions 
elsewhere, are bound to have profound effects on our own ecot- 
omy. Should the rest of the world be absorbed by an aggressive 
power with a totalitarian economy, it could violently upset out 
whole way of life by economic means alone. We should then per- 
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haps be forced to fight to defend ourselves against unbearable 
economic pressures. The alternative in such a case might well be 
such economic desperation for our people that a social revolu- 
tion would be inescapable. 

In short the Groups are agreed that American interests in all 
four of the respects discussed would be served by our participa- 
tion in an international organization to prevent aggression. To 
defend our interests by ourselves would be much more costly and 
dangerous than to cooperate with other nations in a system of 
collective security. Even the one Group, which because it regards 
an effective international organization as unobtainable at this 
time, votes instead for a military alliance with Great Britain and 
possibly the Soviet Union and China, adds that should such an 
international authority be established, the United States should of 
course participate. 


PROCEDURE FOR OBTAINING AN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


The large degree of agreement among the Groups on nearly 
all of the questions proposed in the Analysis of this problem be- 
comes somewhat less when they turn to the practical problems of 
timing and procedure in connection with the organization of an 
international authority. Nearly all Groups agree that steps should 
be taken now toward its formation. Only one Group definitely 
favors waiting till after the war. A few confess to no opinion as 
to the best time for initiating the organization. 

Most Groups feel that the natural method of starting the organ- 
ization would be through the present United Nations. Some 
specify the big three or four as the original nucleus; some mention 
inclusion from the first of the present neutral States; one Group, 
fearing popular identification of the world organization with the 
victors in the war, favors starting in theory with all States but 
tuling out the present Axis powers for the time being on the 
ground that in the period immediately after the armistice they 
would be occupied by Allied forces and would thus be without 
fully responsible civil governments of their own. Many Groups 
urge that all nations be included in the international organiza- 
tion as soon as possible. 
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As an immediate step all Groups who commented on the mat. 
ter endorse the clauses of the Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hill Resolutiog 
relating to the establishment of an international organization for 
general security. They favor, whether by this resolution or some 
other, a definite commitment now by the United States to active 
participation in an international organization that is able and will 
ing to prevent aggression by armed force. 


ProstemM V—Rewier AND REHABILITATION! 


Nearly all of the Cooperating Groups favor relaxing the block- 
ade now to feed the starving people of enemy occupied countries, 
Many of them qualify their advocacy uf this move by admitting 
that they do not have the factual information necessary to justify 
a categorical position on this matter. They urge that the final de- 
cision be left to high officials who are fully informed on the mili- 
tary situation as well as on the relief needs. 

But almost all of the Groups are inclined to believe that any aid 
which might result for Germany from a limited relaxation of the 
blockade in the most needy cases would be very slight. Hence 
they urge that, unless there are pressing military needs unknown 
to them, we seek an agreement with the Axis for distribution 
now by neutral agencies—such as the International Red Cross or 
the American Friends Service Committee—of badly needed food 
and medical supplies to the suffering civilians, and especially to 
the children of Axis-occupied countries. 

The few Groups who oppose such action agree with the human- 
itarian purposes of those who urge it but they hold that our chief 
duty to humanity is to bring the war to a successful conclusion as 
soon as possible. ‘They believe that relief cannot now be made 
available to the people of the occupied countries of Europe with- 
out materially aiding Germany, directly or indirectly. 





1 The Analysis which furnished the basis for the reports summarized here 
was issued in May, 1943. The replies of the Cooperating Groups were re 
ceived during the months of July, August, and September of that year. De 
cisions have since been taken on many of the issues raised in the Analysis, by 
the signing of the UNRRA Agreement on November 9, 1943, and by the 
resolutions adopted at the Atlantic City meeting of the Council shortly there 
after. 
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To this type of objection several Groups reply that the mili- 
tary situation has changed so that immediate aid would now be of 
more value to the United Nations and of less value to Germany 
than would have been the case earlier. Now we expect to defeat 
Germany primarily by military action rather than by starvation. 
If we can get material aid to people whom we shall shortly lib- 
erate, they will be able to offer more substantial assistance to our 
armed forces than if they are weak and demoralized by starva- 
tion. Further, neutral ships, it is mentioned, are available to carry 
relief supplies, so that our own cargo space, so badly needed for 
war supplies, will not have to be used. The real difficulty now 
may be in obtaining, not Allied, but German permission. 

Relief after the war presents quite a different set of problems. 
With only two exceptions the Groups favor distribution of urgent 
relief after the armistice to allies, neutrals and former enemies 
alike, solely on the basis of demonstrated need wherever there 
are enough supplies to go around. In cases of scarcity most of the 
Groups favor giving priorities to the needs of our allies. Some 
Groups remark that if the war ends soon, the need will be so 
much greater in these countries than in Germany that it will not 
be necessary to invoke any criterion other than demonstrated need 
in order for the major portion of relief to go to our friends. On 
the other hand, some Groups urge strict adherence to demon- 
strated need as the sole criterion for relief, even if there is scar- 
city, on the grounds that relief is the first postwar step in build- 
ing a better world and that discrimination against our former en- 
emies will only encourage lasting animosities. 

To the question, “Shall the relief effort be planned mainly to 
tide over an immediate emergency, or as a first step in a thorough- 
going reconstruction program?” about half the Groups accept the 
first alternative, and the other half the second. In spite of these 
apparent differences, the accompanying comments make it clear 
that the Groups are in substantial agreement. 

The Groups in general do not bother to define relief, rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction carefully but they agree roughly on the 
following usage. By relief they mean the giving of immediate aid, 
for example in the form of food and medical supplies. By rehabil- 
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itation they mean providing the kind of aid which will help the 
people to help themselves. For example, the provision of seed, of 
farm machinery, of new herds of cattle, of replacement parts for 
damaged industrial machinery, of raw materials and other sup 
plies needed for production would all fall under this heading. By 
reconstruction they mean the long-term reestablishment of 4 
country’s economy. It would cover such major undertakings as 
the building of a dam to improve an area’s agricultural production 
through a system of irrigation or its industrial situation through 
the provision of cheaper power. Clearly all three terms are de 
scriptive of various stages in a continuous process. There are 
many border-line cases which it would be difficult to classify. 

The amount of planning which the Groups regard as desirable 
increases as this process moves on to its later phases. No Groups 
favor postponing relief until a comprehensive plan for the rehabil- 
itation and reorganization of European economy is formulated and 
agreed upon. None favor haphazard relief in complete disregard 
of the fact that relief will shade into rehabilitation and recon 
struction. Nearly all accept the view that relief, rehabilitation, 
and reconstruction comprise in fact one process in which relief is 
the initial step. They favor less planning at the relief pole of this 
process, and more planning at the reconstruction pole. As one 
Group puts it, the urgency of the need for relief requires a short- 
run flexible plan, varying perhaps from one relief area to another, 
Rehabilitation and especially reconstruction, on the other hand, if 
they are to be wise, require careful long-range planning on at 
least a European, and probably a global scale. 

To the question, “Shall relief be administered without political 
conditions?” the replies again vary, this time more fundamen 
tally. Half the Groups favor no political conditions; the other 
half either favor some or regard some as inevitable. 

Many Groups point out the importance for the future peace of 
the world of a stable and prosperous European economy. They 
urge that a wise plan satisfying this purpose should not be com- 
promised by political considerations. To this view other Groups 
reply that political considerations inevitably enter into economic 
planning. Those who administer relief acquire political powet 
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thereby; hence we should take care to avoid appointing Nazis or 
rabid nationalists as relief administrators. Again, the reconstruc- 
tion of industry requires decisions as to what industries shall be 
located where, and political considerations, such as the desire to 
keep Germany’s war potential at a minimum, are relevant to de- 
cisions on such matters. Again, boundary questions and problems 
of population migration—both involving political decisions—must 
be settled before a comprehensive plan of reconstruction can be 
formulated. Some Groups try to bypass such points by recom- 
mending that political considerations be allowed to influence plans 
for rehabilitation and reconstruction but be kept as far as possible 
from relief programs. 

Those Groups who regard political matters as inevitably influ- 
encing plans for relief and reconstruction urge that we become 
clearly conscious of the political issues involved and choose the 
political conditions we lay down wisely. They are joined by other 
Groups who urge that it is desirable to make our relief, rehabili- 
tation, and reconstruction program an integral part of our whole 
strategy for “winning the peace.” 

Groups holding either of these points of view agree pretty well 
on the kind of political conditions we should favor. They oppose 
distinctions based on vindictiveness toward our former enemies. 
They favor using our relief program to aid the rise of political 
leaders of the type we should like to see in control, men who hate 
fascism and war, men who strive for human rights and peaceful 
international collaboration. 

Only one Group endorses Herbert Hoover’s contention after 
World War I that the United States should retain control of its 
own contribution to the relief effort. All other Groups favor con- 
trol by an international agency of some kind, though some would 
limit that control to administration and distribution of relief, 
leaving decisions as to the contributions to be made to the con- 
tributing governments. One Group points out that in our own 
case, appropriations, of course, remain the prerogative of Con- 
gress. 

Other Groups stress the evils of unilateral action and the vir- 
tues of international collaboration. They hope that global cooper- 
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ation in this field will lead to similar collective action in other 
areas. They point out that American insistence on American con- 
trol of American relief would convince our allies that any hope 
for international cooperation by the United States is indeed vain, 

On the financial side of the question all Groups welcome such 
gifts as individuals or corporations would make to the relief 
program. A few favor governmental gifts of immediate food and 
medical relief. Practically all, however, regard the financing of 
the rehabilitation and reconstruction programs as requiring fairly 
large funds for long periods. With only four exceptions the 
Groups recommend that these funds be made available through 
Lend-Lease arrangements. They regard Lend-Lease as a method 
of escaping the invidious feelings which charity so often arouses 
in both donor and recipient, and at the same time, as a method 
which does not compel desperate men to sign I. O. U’s they 
may never be able to repay in cash or kind. Lend-Lease allows, 
the Groups believe, much-needed flexibility in the final settle- 
ment. To mortgage now by fixed contracts the economic future 
of the world they regard as both futile and unwise. A few Groups 
say that various combinations of the possible methods of financ- 
ing relief will have to be developed, the procedures to be varied 
to suit the particular needs of each individual case. 


It is worth noting that the Cooperating Groups anticipated 
many of the policies of the later organized UNRRA. They agree 
that relief should not be used as a political weapon, that urgency 
of need should be a determining factor in relief distribution, and 
that the major controls should be international rather than na- 
tional. 

The Groups go beyond the present announced plans of the 
UNRRA program in urging development of a comprehensive 
plan for economic reconstruction. For this program a considet- 
able majority of the Groups favor inclusion of certain political 
conditions. Aid in reconstruction, they say, should go primarily 
to countries whose governments are anti-Fascist and desirous of 
peaceful collaboration in a world community of nations. 





